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All social structures, bein yetiman, have built-in weaknesses. 
Although authoritarian fgxns may display outward solidarity, so- 
cieties which are tie ae and self-disciplining are capable 
of an inward strength of purpose denied to other forms. The Chris- 
tian is concerned primarily with the moral force and vision requi- 
site to generate such inward strength. § One essential element 
is vigorous action to secure equality of opportunity for all citizens 
in education, in civic and economic rights, and before the law. 
The national interest in building a community of freedom is para- 
mount to local action inconsistent with that interest. States rights 
are entitled to respect in our federal system. Nevertheless, states 





Leadership toward world com- 
munity requires justice in our 


own national community. Full 
respect for the United States 
rests upon our own respect for 
the dignity and equality of all 
our citizens before the law. 








owe a duty to respect the human rights which the federal system 
gurantees and the international standards affirm. © These moral 
requirements have a direct and practical application to United 
States foreign policy. New states and emergent peoples are en- 
gaged in a struggle for social stability, without undue loss of human 
diversity and freedom. The traditions of the United States clas- 
sically embody this universal aspiration. But our present national 
patterns of behavior profoundly affect our international power of 
persuasion. £ We, the people of the United States, owe it to our- 
selves to grasp the opportunity—perhaps the last we shall be 
accorded in foreseeable history—to help lead mankind toward a 
universal dominion of justice and peace. 

—From Toward a Family of Nations Under God; Agenda of Action for 


Peace. A Message for Use in the Churches on World Order Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23. Department of International Affairs, National Council of Churches. 











Letters to the Editors 





Points of View 


on the Election 





Rome’s Position 

In this presidential campaign, the party 
in power has expressed the desire that 
there be no religious issue. That is a 
noble gesture, but the political-religious 
church affiliation of the opposition can- 
didate makes the inevitable. Al- 
though you may be, as I am, convinced of 
the grave error of putting a Roman Catho- 
lic candidate in office, the testimony of 
two Brazilian ex-priests will strengthen 
this conviction. .... 

Francisco Rodrigues dos Santos Saraiva 

(in Roman Catholicism, or The An- 
cient and Fatal Delusion of Society) 
exposes and denounces the political inter- 
ference of Rome not only in Brazil but in 
European countries as well... . 

Another book, also written by an ex- 
priest is Rome Never Changes. Its 
author, Hippolito de Oliveira Campos, was 
a priest of rather unusual culture and 
ability. He was commissioned by his 
bishop to combat Protestants who had re- 
cently begun- work in an important town 
in the State of Minas Gerais. In his efforts 
to fulfill his assignment, he began to study 
the Bible. He soon became convinced of 
his and his church’s errors and accepted 
the doctrines he set out to destroy. 
Consider seriously these two book titles 
and what they mean to America at this 
time. 


issue 


A. L. DAVIS 
Tres Pontas, Minas Gerais, Brazil. 


A Greater Risk 


I think I am as concerned as the next 
minister over persecutions in Colombia 
and repression of birth control informa- 
tion in New York. Admittedly there is a 
risk when a certain type of Roman Cath- 
olic gets into public office. 

But it seems to me that there is a great- 
er risk when moral complacency and false 
national pride blind us to our deepest na- 
tional needs. There are great issues in 
this election. One of them is our very 
existence. May historians never record 
that Protestant clericalism—and it would 
seem that in a good many instances it is 
Protestant clergymen rather than Roman 
Catholic who are telling their people, with 
greater or lesser degrees of subtlety, how 
to vote—helped bar the best candidate 
available from the White House. 

It was preoccupation with religious 
trifles by well-meaning Bible students that 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth. 

DoNALD T. KAUFFMAN 
Westwood, New Jersey. 


Biased and Unfair 


I was surprised to find in Albert N. 
Wells’ thoughtful article (OvurLooK, Oct. 
3), this statement, “Mr. Blanshard’s frank 
but eminently fair presentation of the 
facts [in American Freedom and Catholic 
Power] cannot help commending itself to 
the unbiased reader.” 

Blanshard is clearly motivated by a 
strong anti-Catholic bias. His book elab- 
orates and undergirds this bias with ex- 
tensive documentation. But by no means 
can this volume be regarded as a fair 
presentation of all relevant facts or a 
scholarly evaluation of the situation. Only 
those who read with undiscerning naivete 
or with a prejudice that matches Blan- 
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shard’s will 
nently fair.” 

An unbiased reader who wants to stay 
unbiased would do well to balance Blan- 
shard’s statements with the forthright re- 
Plies to his accusations in America. Will 
Herberg’s Protestant-Catholic-Jew pre- 
sents what seems to me to be the most hon- 
est evaluation of the matter, and also 
should be carefully considered in this 
controversy. 


regard this book as “emi- 


HAROLD WALL. 
Buckingham, Virginia. 


Presbyterian 
Political Forum 


FOR KENNEDY 
FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


As a Democrat I will vote for John 
F. Kennedy for the following reasons: 

1. In order to insure responsible gov- 
ernment the President must belong to the 
party which controls Congress. Demo- 
crats will control the next Congress. 
Therefore the next President should be 
a Democrat. Nixon is not Eisenhower 
and if Nixon were to become President 
the tensions between Congress and the 
executive would dangerously weaken our 
position in face of the Russian menace. 

2. During the past seven years our 
most powerful allies across the Atlantic 
have had their confidence rudely shaken 
in the competence and ability of America 
to lead the free world. I became acutely 
aware of this during my recent visit to 
Western Europe. A Democratic admin- 
istration would restore the confidence of 
our allies. 

3. The National Democratic Party has 
demonstrated over the years that it cares 
more for the general welfare than the 
Republican Party. It has more heart. In 
its program it displays more sympathy 
and compassion for the needs of the peo- 
ple than the Republican Party. 

4. I know Kennedy well enough to 
have confidence in him. I have no con- 
fidence whatever in Nixon because of the 
methods he used in California to drive 
out of Congress that great Christian and 
my close friend, Jerry Vorhees. 

5. Finally, one out of every four Amer- 
icans is now a Catholic. Provided a 
candidate for the Presidency is in other 
respects qualified for that office the fact 
COLONEL MILLER has long been active in 
Democratic Party politics. He is a member 
of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. For ten years he was 
the executive of the World Student Christian 
Federation. He lives in Charlottesville, Va. 




















that he is a Catholic should not be con- 
sidered a liability. In 1779 Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote in his Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom in Virginia: 

“The proscribing any citizen as un- 
worthy the public confidence by laying 
upon him an incapacity of being called 
to the offices of trust and emolument, un- 
less he profess or renounce this or that 
religious opinion, is depriving him in- 
juriously of those privileges and advan- 
tages to which in common with his fellow- 
citizens he has a natural right.” 

That is the American way. Any other 
is un-American. Given the appalling 
dangers inherent in the present world sit- 
uation, nothing would give clearer notice 
of our national unity to friend and foe 
alike than for Protestants to demonstrate 
their faith in the loyalty and patriotism 
of our forty million Catholic citizens by 
helping to elect one of them President. 
If the forces of blind prejudice and bigo- 
try prove strong enough to tip the scales 
in favor of Nixon, his election as Presi- 
dent would have catastrophic conse- 
quences here and abroad. Jack Kennedy 
is a Christian. I am a Christian. Asa 
Presbyterian elder I am happy to give 
him my wholehearted support. 


FOR NIXON 


ALBERT H. BALDINGER 


In the Presidential election of this year 
I will vote for Dick Nixon, not primarily 
because I am traditionally a Republican, 
but for the following reasons: 

(1) Nixon is one of the common peo- 
ple, the son of parents who knew toil in 
a humble home. He was not born and 
reared amid the luxury of multi-millions 
partly garnered in the liquor business. 

(2) His political philosophy, which I 
am convinced is truly progressive without 
being destructive of the American way of 
life. 

(3) His political platform which is 
too realistic to promise every individual, 
family and section of the country a golden 
age of plenty and prosperity, to be created 
by a federal government with unlimited 
power and resources, without thought of 
individual responsibility. 

(4) His knowledge of and broad ex- 
perience in both the legislative and ad- 
ministrative work of the federal govern- 
ment. 

(5) His proven statesmanship in deli- 
cate and difficult situations, domestic and 
international. 

(6) The church-state philosophy of the 
church in which he was born and reared 
and accordingly the political implications 
of his own religious faith. 

In all these respects the Republican 

candidate stands out in sharp contrast 
with his Democratic opponent. 
DR. BALDINGER of Longview, Wash., is pro- 
fessor-emeritus of Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, a former associate editor of The 
United Presbyterian and a Republican. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | Significant Test Cases 
Facing Supreme Court 





e CANADIAN PRESBYTERIANS plan to 
build a new $500,000 headquarters 
building in the Flemingdon Park area of 
Toronto. ... @ ABOUT A DOZEN American 
Baptist missionaries will return to the 
Congo between November and January 
if recommendations made by 31 denom- 
inational missionaries and officials are 
adopted by their foreign mission socie- 
ties’ boards of managers. .. . e THE 
Episcopal BisHop of Oklahoma, Chilton 
Powell, is calling upon Episcopalians in 
that state to endorse the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Human Relations’ appeal to 
open all restaurants to Negroes....¢@ A 
NAZARENE BIBLE pastor (not Church of 
the Nazarene), W. L. King of Elizabeth, 
Pa.. has been indicted by a grand jury 
on a charge of criminal libel for allegedly 
printing, publishing and circulating the 
“bogus oath” attributed to the Knights 
of Columbus. e THE PITTSBURGH 
Press followed the lead of The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer in dropping the Norman 
Vincent Peale column from its pages fol- 
lowing Dr. Peale’s association with the 
Washington, D. C., Citizens for Religious 
Freedom group. The Newark (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger has dropped the column until 
after the November election. ... e THE 
Metnopist General Board of Christian 
Social Concerns now includes the former 
national boards of temperance, world 
peace, and Christian social and economic 
relations. It is located in Washington, 
D.C... . @ A Group oF 25 prominent 
North Carolina Baptist laymen has is- 
sued a “declaration of conscience,” urging 
fellow-Baptists and all other citizens to 
accept the word of both Presidential can- 
didates that they would resist any at- 
tempted church pressure which would 
prevent them from carrying out their of- 
ficial duties. ... e VOLUNTARY TAXATION 
of (Quakers to raise funds for United 
Nations programs, first started by a 
Quaker group in Illinois last January, 
is spreading to the west coast, Alaska 
and Hawaii. e KoreEA CHURCH 
Wortp Service, the largest single con- 
tinuing overseas rehabilitation program 
underwritten by U. S. Protestant church- 
es, received $6,000,000 in cash and con- 
tributed goods in 1959... . e AN INTER- 
NATIONAL study center for the prevention 
of suicide will be established in Vienna, 
Austria, for the specialized training of 
interested persons in the fields of medi- 


cine, psychology, sociology and law. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS) — The 
United States Supreme Court opened its 
fall term here with a record load of cases, 
including several that may bring sweep- 
ing rulings on religious issues. 

Before the high tribunal were 450 
cases of which 26 involve issues of direct 
interest to church groups. 


Sunday Activities 

The court has five appeals pending 
which challenge the constitutionality of 
laws that prohibit commercial activities 
on Sunday. The laws of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland are being 
attacked on the ground that they impose 
upon Jewish merchants and others ob- 
servance on the “Christian Sabbath,” 
thus discriminating against religious 
groups who observe a different day of rest 
and imposing a religious doctrine upon 
citizens in a manner that violates free- 
dom of conscience. 





UPUSA CENTER TO BE 
BUILT IN GENEVA 


New York (RNS)—Construction of a 
new ecumenical conference center in Ge- 
neva was authorized by the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.’s Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions at its three-day meeting here. 

To be erected near the new World 
Council of Churches headquarters and 
United Nations buildings, the proposed 
center will serve the large international 
community, particularly students from 
outside Switzerland. 

It will replace John Knox House, a 
student and conference center started 
1954 in downtown Geneva by the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, one of the bodies 
forming the present United Presbyterian 
Church in 1958. 

Greetings from Haile Selassie of Ethi- 
opia, on behalf of the Ethiopian Ortho- 
dox Church, were brought to the commis- 
sion by Kyoji Buma, who recently re- 
turned from leading an ecumenical youth 
caravan in East Africa. Mr. Buma is 
the commission’s secretary for youth re- 
lations. 

The commission named Frederick R. 
Wilson, a former missionary in Iran, as 
executive secretary of its Office of Broad- 
casting and Films. He succeeds W. Bur- 
ton Martin of New York. 


Four of these appeals will be heard by 
the court and the decision it renders 
could, on the one hand, be so sweeping 
as to wipe off the books of every state 
and municipality all laws that set Sun- 
day apart as different from any other 
day, or, on the other hand, uphold the 
constitutionality of such laws. The ma- 
jority of state courts have held through 
the years that state legislatures could re- 
quire a day of rest from business activity 
as a matter of health and welfare, could 
select the day most acceptable to the ma- 
jority of citizens, and could make such 
exceptions as the lawmakers saw fit for 
“necessary services” to meet the con- 
venience of the public. 

Until this year, the court has repeat- 
edly refused to review such state deci- 
sions, but, faced with conflicting opin- 
ions in recent cases, will now attempt a 
definitive ruling to guide all courts. 

Meanwhile, a law in Pennsylvania re- 
quiring the reading of a selection from 
the Bible at the opening of each session 
of public schools has been challenged and 
the U.S. tribunal is expected to hear the 
appeal since lower courts have held it 
unconstitutional. 


Miami Case 

This Bible-reading test case is only 
the forerunner of several that are ex- 
pected to reach the nation’s highest court 
this term or next, decisions which may 
go far to resolving the controversy over 
what role, if any, religion may play in 
the public schools. Pending in Miami, 
Fla., is a court test that challenges all 
religious observances, including Christ- 
mas and Easter pageants, which plain- 
tiffs, backed by the American Jewish 
Congress, assert they will take to the 
highest court. In other areas of the coun- 
try, similar test cases are brewing and 
the Supreme Court will soon have to start 
the long job of resolving them. 

The court has agreed also to rule on 
another very controversial subject, the 
constitutionality of Connecticut’s state 
law forbidding the dissemination of con- 
traceptive information of any kind, for- 
bidding its practice, and barring physi- 
cians from prescribing it. 

Dr. C. Lee Buxton, eminent Yale Uni- 
versity medical professor, is the com- 
plainant in one suit and two married 
couples in another. The wives, patients 








of Dr. Buxton, assert that their health 
would be harmed by pregnancy and their 
constitutional rights have been invaded. 
The court has agreed that they have a 
case and will hear it. 


Belief in God 

As if these controversial issues were 
not enough for one term, the Supreme 
Court also is confronted with an appeal 
from Roy P. Torcaso of Silver Spring, 
Md., who was denied a commission as a 
notary public by the state of Maryland 
because he said he did not believe in 
God. The state said a non-believer would 
not administer oaths which invoke the 
name of the Deity. Mr. Torcaso claims 
the state thus imposes a “religious test” 
which is unconstitutional. If the Su- 
preme Court should agree, it could have 
a far-reaching effect upon laws of many 
states requiring oaths. It could outlaw 
the traditional “So help me God” in court 
trials. 

The court also faces half a dozen cases 
dealing with censorship of obscene boc ks, 
magazines, and movies. It has agreed to 
hear one case already, that involving the 
movie “Don Juan,” and will study the 
other appeals. 

The Hutterites, a religious sect which 
practices a form of Christian communal 
living, have appealed to the Supreme 
Court to be excused from a Montana cor- 
poration tax law which they claim dis- 
criminates against them. This, too, may 
be the forerunner of other cases for the 
Hutterites, averaging ten children per 
family, are one of America’s fastest grow- 
ing religious sects. They are buying vast 
tracts of land for new colonies in the 
Western states and are running into in- 
creasing opposition from farmers. The 
Hutterites live frugally at bare subsis- 
tence levels, rigidly shun the outside 
world, and practice highly mechanized 
farming which enables them to sell their 
products at prices neighboring farmers 
cannot meet. 


Jehovah's Witnesses 

In addition, the court has the appeals 
of three Jehovah's Witnesses from draft 
act convictions, claiming to be ministers, 
a contention rarely allowed by Selective 
Service or by the court. 

The court also has a number of cases 
challenging gambling laws, seizure of 
pinball machines, and other matters of 
concern to religious groups. 

All of these issues the court will be 
asked to hear during the coming term, 
together with numerous arising 
from civil rights disputes. The tribunal 
has its usual plethora of admiralty cases, 
patent infringement suits, appeals from 
Railway Labor Act decisions, and hun- 
dreds of handwritten appeals from pris- 
oners in penitentiaries who claim their 
civil rights were abridged, at least two 
of which the court has already agreed to 
hear. Thus, the nine justices will have 
many decisions to write. 


cases 


4 


But the 1960-61 term will be one in 
which the court will face some of the 
most difficulty religious issues ever to 
confront it. These are likely to be its 
most significant decisions in the year 
ahead. 


A Bad Word: Koinonia 


Georgia Officials 
Admit Exclusion 


Macon, Ga. (RNsS)—Officials of the 
Americus (Ga.) School Board conceded 
in Federal District Court here that they 
had refused to admit three white students 
to a high school because the youngsters 
came from Koinonia Farm, which was 
founded in 1942 to practice a form of 
Christian communal living on a bi-racial 
basis. 

The community, near Americus, has 
been under pressure in recent years, in- 
cluding shootings and economic reprisals, 
and is no longer integrated. 

During testimony before Judge W. A. 
Bootle, who later took the case under ad- 
visement, the board’s superintendent and 
three members said that if the children 
were allowed to attend Americus High 
School they would probably be “‘a source 
of trouble.” 

The testimony came at a hearing on 
charges brought on behalf of the young- 
sters by their parents that the school’s 
exclusion of the students discriminated 
against them as a class because of their 
creed in violation of the 14th amendment. 

Plaintiffs are Jan Jordan, 13, daugh- 
ter of Clarence Jordan, a Southern Bap- 
tist minister and director of Koinonia 
Farm; Lora Ruth Browne, 13; and Wil- 
liam Wittkamper, 15. 

Supported by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the suit asks the court for 
a mandatory injunction ordering the 
school to admit the children. The com- 
plaint alleges that the students have been 
denied their educational rights arbitrarily 
because they belong to a religious fellow- 
ship whose views are unacceptable to the 
local community. 

In the hearing, school board attorneys 
contended that the city school was under 
no obligation to accept any county stu- 
dents and could reject them “for any rea- 
son whasoever.” 

But lawyers for the children main- 
tained that as long as the citv school ac- 
cepts non-residents, it must do so in ac- 
cordance with the 14th amendment’s 
equal protection of the laws clause. 

“Tt boils down to one thing, and that’s 
the word ‘Koinonia,’ ” William Harrell, 
the plaintiffs’ attorney said. “The board 
heard the word and their minds locked 
in blind prejudice.” 

At the conclusion of the arguments, 
Judge Bootle said the question is: “As 
long as the city is accepting (county 
pupils) under a working agreement, does 
the school board have the right to decline 
to accept them for arbitrary reasons?” 





Power Struggle Rakes 


° 
Yonsei (Korea) Campus 

SEOUL (RNS)—With 2,000 out of 4,009 
Yonsei University students boycotting 
classes, 60 faculty members on a sit-in 
strike and 50 others reportedly resigned, 
officials of the interdenominational Prot- 
estant mission-supported school face a 
grim task as they try to keep the lid from 
blowing off what is essentially a power 
struggle by student and faculty elements 
against the administration. 

Violence erupted when student demon- 
strators broke into the home of George 
L. Paik, chairman of Korea’s House of 
Councilors (Senate) and former presi- 
dent of Yonsei. The youths wrecked fur- 
nishings on the first floor of his quarters, 
pursued him to the second story, and 
there obtained his signed resignation as 
a member of the university board of 
trustees. 

Earlier, besieged by 500 students in a 
five-hour sit-down before the House of 
Councilors building, Dr. Paik got the 
demonstrators to disperse when he prom- 
ised them a “yes or no” answer by the 
next morning. His answer was “no.” 

Organized under the name “Yonsei 
University Committee for Campus Dem- 
ocratization,” the students also have de- 
manded the resignation of two American 
missionaries in top Yonsei posts and all 
Presbyterian and Methodist representa- 
tives on the 15-member board. 

The two officials are Prof. Horace Un- 
derwood (Presbyterian), acting univer- 
sity president, and Dr. Charles A. Sauer, 
(Methodist), acting chairman of the uni- 
versity board of trustees. They replaced 
Dr. Paik in twin posts he resigned last 
summer to run for government office. A 
Korean, not yet chosen, is scheduled to 
be elected university president next 
March. 

The 60 striking professors are regard- 
ed as extremists in the power play against 
the administration. The 50, whose resig- 
nations have been reported, are under- 
stood to have desired to disassociate 
themselves from the explosive situation. 
Of the university's 300 faculty members, 
only about 25 are Americans. 

In a statement, the student group 
charged the administration with “basic 
corruption and uncertainty” and _pro- 
tested the dismissal of three professors. 
Sources close to the administration re- 
ported that two of the professors were 
fired because they were “generally known 
to be troublemakers” and the other was 
dropped on “moral grounds.” 

Prof. Underwood was quoted as saying 
the disturbances in the mission-sponsored 
institution were regrettable “from a moral 
point of view.” Adopting a “wait-and- 
see” policy, he said he would take “posi- 
tive action” to settle the problem if the 
unrest continued. Before being named 
acting president, Prof. Underwood was 
head of Yonsei’s English department and 
treasurer of the board of trustees. 
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@ To students searching for today’s frontier 


if Any, Missionaries? 


What, 


OR MANY THOUSANDS of col- 

lege students of the last half of the 
nineteenth century and the first two dec- 
ades of the twentieth the slogan was, “The 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration.” The world as a collection of 
geographically remote places was some- 
thing to be taken seriously. The fact that 
very few of the people who inhabited these 
places had ever heard the Good News of 
Jesus Christ was to be taken even more 
seriously. 

There was an urgency to the challenge 
that was hard to escape, and on many 
college campuses in America thousands 
of students faced up to the call and of- 
fered themselves for missionary service 
around the world. Livingstone’s image 
of “the smoke of a thousand villages,” 
villages where people were living in mis- 
ery and superstitious fear without Christ, 
was an image that captured the public 
imagination. 

It was quite natural that the frontiers 
of the Christian world mission were pri- 
marily geographical frontiers, and Chris- 
tians learned to think in terms of “foreign 
missions” as the overseas extension of 
the home church, and of the “home base”’ 
as the source from which the gospel was 
to be extended. It is also natural that the 
figure of the missionary himself became 
ambiguous. On the one hand the mis- 
sionary was idolized as a romantic “hero” 
type and the church came to look upon 
the missionary vocation as the ultimate 
expression of the Christian calling. 


If Only Enough .. . 


All across America church audiences 
were assured that if only enough mission- 
aries would present themselves for serv- 
ice on the far-flung geographical fron- 
tiers of the missionary enterprise, and if 
only enough money could be secured to 
support this enterprise, then the Golden 
Age of Christianity would be just around 
the corner. For some, this became even 
the necessary preliminary condition for 
the Second Coming of Christ. But there 
were the scoffers who ridiculed such naive 
optimism and who loved to deflate the 
missionary by picturing him as either a 
harmless eccentric or a narrow-minded 
bigot. Between these extremes there were 
few who could give the church, and par- 
ticularly the youth of the church, a bal- 
anced and realistic view of the missionary 
task. 

In an age when the cult of conformity 
was dulled the students’ vision of the 
world beyond the American campus, there 
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are relatively few college students today 
who get excited about the idea of becom- 
ing a missionary. The two false images 
of the missionary projected both by the 
noisy enthusiasts, and by the cynical de- 
tractors, have done their damage on the 
college campus. Why bother, the student 
reasons, to get involved in something that 
obviously is no longer relevant? The 
missionaries have done their job. . . . Let 
the nationals in the different countries 
take over. Or, the missionaries have been 
gloomy failures. ... They have not been 
able to stop one single revolution! 


A Different World 


There is no use elaborating the point 
that the world is quite different today 
from what it was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. History is no longer under the 
white man’s control as in the days of the 
great colonial empires. Nationalism is 
the dominant mood of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. What is more important 
for the missionary enterprise is the fact 
that the Christian Church has been plant- 
ed, through missionary activity, in prac- 
tically every country on the globe. All of 
this would seem to imply that the day 
of the missionary has come to an end. 
(In some countries it has, for mission- 
aries from the West are no longer wel- 
comed in countries like Communist 
China.) 

The day of “foreign missions” as tra- 
ditionally known in the West has come 
to a timely end; but it has only given 
place to the day of the church. The 
Christian Church as a worldwide reality, 
with a worldwide mission of witnessing 
to the truth of Christ’s kingdom, is the 
great, new fact which gives meaning to 
missionary vocation today. The special 
gifts of Christians everywhere, whether 
they be spiritual or material, are needed 
to give substance and thrust to the 
church’s worldwide witness. For example, 
the special training, the long Christian 
tradition, and the spiritual maturity of 
Western Christians is still needed by the 
churches of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America—even as the spiritual insights 
of Christians from these continents are 
needed to enliven the faith of the church- 
es of the West. 

The missionary is still needed more 
than ever before for the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, which is symbolized in mission- 
ary vocation, is more crucially relevant 
than ever before. As one missionary lead- 
er expressed it, “The missionary is a gift 
from one church to another church... . 
There is no higher gift than a person.” 
It is totally false to assume that the in- 


dividual members of the Body of Christ 
can be self-sufficient anywhere, for the 
church is a Body with interdependent 
members, and each of these members de- 
pends for its life on the mutual enrich- 
ment between the members. 


The Frontier Is People 


The frontiers of the Christian world 
mission today are not primarily geo- 
graphical, though they are to be found 
in every country where Christ is not 
owned as Lord. These frontiers today are 
primarily existential, which means that 
their significance is to be understood in 
the meaning of the life of the people who 
are living on these frontiers. The “lost 
people” of the world today are not just 
an amorphous mass of people without 
names, without faces, and without ad- 
dresses, people living in exotic places in 
the remote corners of the globe, perfectly 
content with their ignorance and poverty. 
They are people who have been vitally 
affected by the civilization which the West 
carried to them. They are people with 
names—some of them Westernized Chris- 
tian names. They are people with faces 
—faces bewildered by the despair of 
poverty and hunger, faces contorted with 
the anger of frustrated dreams, faces 
drawn with the pain of disease. They 
are people with addresses—addresses in 
the backyard slums of six continents, in 
the mining compounds of South Africa, 
in the fishing villages and in the forests 
and plains of one hundred different coun- 
tries. 

Here is where the new frontiers are 
to be found and where the church must 
become involved in giving meaning to 
the life of people. Missionary vocation 
must be understood in terms of the par- 
ticular gifts that any Christian can bring 
to bear upon the task of making Christ 
known on these frontiers. Every Chris- 
tian is involved in this task in one way 
or another, and every Christian college 
student faces the inescapable obligation 
to decide where his gifts can best be used 
in order to complete the unfinished task 
of the Christian world mission. 








MISSIONARIES RETURN 


Presbyterian, U.S., women missionaries 
detained in Salisbury, South Rhodesia, 
have returned to the Congo. 

Although the Nashville Board of World 
Missions and others had some qualms 
about the step in view of reports of vio- 
lence in some areas, the mission con- 
tinued its urgent request for permission 
to return and approval of consular au- 
thorities was finally received. They had 
said earlier that they could neither give 
nor withhold permission for the return. 
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@ Even among “the best” people 


Small Pollutions: Anti-Semitism 
By SHAUN HERRON 


#3 NIGHT last Christmas I was 
with other guests in a friend’s home. 
With four exceptions all those present 
were members of the United Church. The 
exceptions were Jews, two men and their 
Wives. 

As the evening advanced, one of the 
(Christian) gentile guests began quietly 
to needle one of the Jews. The gentile 
is a man of substance, very little of which 
he created for himself. He is a middle- 
aged adolescent with his head full of little 
bits of unrelated information about every- 
thing. Each bit makes him a self-authen- 
ticating expert. 

In due time the needling became of- 
fensive anti-Semitism. Those who over- 
heard it withdrew dis« reetly. The Jews 
were hurt and angry, but they kept them- 
selves under control. 


A Moral Defect 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer from his 
Nazi prison, “Folly is a more dangerous 
enemy to the good than malice. . . . There 
is no defence against folly . and it is 
never amenable to reason.” You cannot 
reason with folly, he said, for that is 
both useless and dangerous; folly is a 
moral rather than an intellectual defect. 
As of course it is. 

Bonhoeffer knew where this folly leads. 
He was in prison and about to die, be- 
cause his countrymen were full of it. In 
them it grew into a self-justifying frenzy 
that dé stroyed the lives of almost 6 OOO,- 
000 of their fellow-humans merely be- 
cause they were Jews. It grew and deep- 
ened in them until in the Warsaw ghetto 
they induced starving Jews to volunteer 
for the gas chamber transports by offer- 
ing each of them three small brown loaves. 

When children peeped out of the win- 
dows of their ghetto slums, young Nazis 
and Nazi patrols took potshots at them 
until they cowered in corners in the arms 
of demented, terror-stricken mothers. 


wrote 


This, of course, has nothing to do with 
a prairie gentile who meanly needles a 
Jew at a Christmas party in a Christian 
home, not much: about the same bearing 
that small robberies practiced with ac- 
ceptance by the generality of men have on 
the inevitability of general murderous 
outlawry in the body politic. 

There is a notion that anti-Semitism 
of a distinct and violent nature charac- 
terized German life. This is not true. 
The anti-Semitism of the Russians and 
Poles was much worse than anything that 
existed in Germany before the Nazis. 

It is true, however, that the world 
THE AUTHOR, now a minister of the United 
Church of Canada, was formerly editor of 
The British Weekly. The article is from and 
by the generous permission of the United 
Church Observer. 
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has seen nothing of Jew-hating in the 
Christian era so vile or violent as anti- 
Semitism in this half-century. The Jews 
have contributed more than their share 
to the cultural life of the Germans and 
held an honored place among Germans 
of sensibility and intelligence. 


A Nation’s Shame 


But when the primitives in search of 
a national and personal scapegoat began 
their revilings and abuses, they lodged 
in the petty prejudices of the small, lim- 
ited and resentful, and grew into the 
shame of a nation, a shame of such mag- 
nitude that it will be remembered as long 
as the human race survives. 

A great deal of that shame must always 
rest upon those people who were em- 
barrassed by the ignorant vulgarity of 
the anti-Semites. When a Christian 
needled a Jewish guest in a Christian 
neighbor’s house “those who overheard 
it withdrew discreetly.” A great multi- 
tude of Germans “withdrew discreetly” 
and left the field free for the poisoners 
and infected. 

In the midst of noisy vulgarity most 
people hope to pass unnoticed. Creeping 
through life with discreet good taste that 
in its turn becomes an object of attack, 
they begin to take on the sickness of the 
attacker as the best available defense of 
themselves. To appear to be like him is 

perhaps—to go unnoticed by him? 


Big Pond 


Many small pollutions make a big 
pond. Of course all through the country 
some of those who are, with somberly 
unconscious humor, known as the “best 
people” are, when they speak freely, vi- 
rulently anti-Semitic. They are well-bred, 
mind you, in a retail sort of way, and not 

in one of their favorite phrases—like 
“that class of people” (hard workers, 
farmers, and the educated). 

It has often seemed to me that all they 
lack to make good Nazis is the right 
leader. If he should appear with the skill 
to touch their vanities and their patho- 
logical need for status, we'd be off again. 





HE highest places in the life and 

attitude of the nation have been 
given over to the trivial—trivial 
things, trivial people, trivial ‘“he- 
roes,”’ trivial causes. ... As always 
it is in the church first the wind must 
blow. "Til that happens the outlook 
will continue grim beneath the facade 
of well-being that the nation puts on 
how.—The British Weekly. 














College President 
Suggests Guideposts 


Four guideposts to determine whether 
students are developing depth in their 
college experience or not were suggested 
recently by President Samuel R. Spencer, 
Jr., of Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

In a convocation commemorating the 
119th Founders’ Day for Mary Baldwin, 
Dr. Spencer talked about “Education in 
Depth” which, he said, depends upon the 
willingness of a student to go, on her own, 
beyond the minimum requirements. 

‘“‘As important as they are, neither an 
excellent faculty nor an imaginative pre- 
sentation can guarantee 
depth,” the president said. 

His “guideposts’” by which students 
may know that they are getting education 
of quality and depth were these: 

1. An ability to see relationships 
among many fields of knowledge and be- 
tween the subject matter of the classroom 
and the world events of today. 

2. The development of a critical fa- 
cility. ‘This comes when you begin to 
discriminate between shadow and sub- 
stance, between what is good and what 
is poor, and, further, when you begin to 
make such discriminating judgments on 
your own. 

3. Development of a reasonable com- 
petence in at least one area of academic 
activity. “American college students often 
seem superficial because they have a 
smattering of ignorance—because they 
are jacks-of-all trades and masters of 
none.” 

4. Development of an “inner motiva- 
tion” to go beyond the minimum require- 
ments of the classroom and to continue 
self-education beyond college. 


Self-Starters Needed 

“Unfortunately,” Dr. Spencer said, 
“we still have to handcrank the intellec- 
tual engines of a great many college stu- 
dents. We need to develop built-in starter 
motors in students which begin to op- 
erate when we press the button of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

“The development of individual initia- 
tive in intellectual matters is after all the 
goal of liberal education. Paradoxi- 
cally, the truly educated person is never 
educated. He is always continuing to edu- 
cate himself, to go deeper and deeper in 
the hope of achieving knowledge and wis- 
dom.” 


education in 





Dr. Spencer alluded to the familiar 
criticism that Americans go to college to 
get a lucrative job or an invitation to the 
country club. Such an outlook, he said, 
has led to an emphasis on the non-aca- 
demic aspects of college life. 

“We are just beginning to realize that 
while the whole complex of student ac- 
tivities—student government, fraterni- 
ties, clubs, athletics, publications—has 
definite value, the college experience must 
be first and foremost an intellectual one,” 
he stated. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e Dipping into Saint Au- 
sustine’s Confessions today I came across 
his account of his conversion from a 
teacher of pagan rhetoric (a huckster of 
words), to a preacher of the Word. This 
has great relevance to the teaching of 
homiletics. My job is not to teach stu- 
dents to make sermons, but to assist them 
to communicate the gospel, and, first of 
all, to locate that gospel for themselves. 


TUESDAY @ Many so-called ‘“‘prob- 
lems” are only symptoms of a deep, un- 
derlying malaise, of a fundamentally 
askew attitude to life. People who come 
for counselling expect the minister to 
bring them peace of mind, when what 
they need is a radical reorientation of 
life. The Fourth Gospel is an invaluable 
help to the counselor, for it is one long 
commentary on this statement. 


WEDNESDAY @ In the preface to 
George Fox’s Book of Miracles, Rufus 
Jones says, “It is an inescapable fact 
that every person, no matter how honest 
he is, tends to enhance in the telling of 
a story whatever is strikingly mysterious 
in it, and especially if it carries a strong 
emotional tone; I have myself found it 
necessary to stop telling certain striking 
incidents for I have caught myself im- 
proving them in the telling.” The tempta- 
tions of a preacher! 


THURSDAY ¢ Two theological books 
profoundly impressed the students of 
German universities after the first World 
War: Karl Barth’s Commentary on Ro- 
mans and Rudolph Otto’s The Idea of the 
Holy. It is a mystery to me why the one 
should have brought into being a school, 
and the other, an equally important book, 
should have created none: there are 
Barthians but no Ottoites. Perhaps this 
is because of Otto’s profound interest in 
the other world religions, and his irenic 
effort to relate Christianity to them. This 
is never a popular task, but in the present 
world situation it cries out to be done. 
As Rabindranath Tagore wrote to his 
Christian friend, C. F. Andrews: “The 
most important fact of our age is that 
East and West have met. It is the duty 
of every man of goodwill to turn this fact 
into a truth.” 


FRIDAY ¢@ Preachers often spoil a good 
case by overstating it. Today I read in 
a religious journal: “The only preaching 
we find in the Bible is expository preach- 
ing.” Is that so? When Jesus spoke in 
parables, was he an expository preacher ? 
When Peter and Paul preached the 
kervgma, were they expository preachers ? 
Strenuously as I advocate expository 
preaching, especially for a steady diet, 
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I always insist that there are other kinds. 


SATURDAY ¢@ Whenever I hear the 
phrase, ‘‘a good man,” or “‘a good deed,” 
I am forcibly reminded of Jesus’ ques- 
tion to the rich young man, “Why callest 
thou me good ?”” Why, indeed, do we call 
anybody good? For me, the meaning of 
the strange words, “There is none good, 
save one, that is, God,” is essentially 
summed up in the phrase, “Goodness is 
Godness,” i.e., being enthralled by and 
committed to the plan and purposes of 


God. 


SUNDAY ¢ Some theologians are daz- 
zled by the holiness of God and others 
are blinded by the sinfulness of man. I 
wish there were more who could look 
upon the face of God and the face of man 
with appropriate reverence. 


WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 
WILL OPEN UN WEEK 


New York (RNS)—An official pro- 
nouncement by the National Council of 
Churches outlining an American program 
of action for world peace and justice will 
be read from pulpits or serve as a basis 
for sermons in Protestant and Orthodox 
churches around the country on World 
Order Sunday, October 23. 


This was announced here by the NCC 


whose Department of International Af- 
fairs sponsors the annual observance, 
which this year comes at the start of 
United Nations Week, Oct. 23-29, and 
just before UN Day, October 24. 

Entitled ‘Toward a Family of Nations 
Under God,” the message calls on the 
United States to persevere in its quest for 
enforceable agreements to eliminate weap- 
ons of death and to give more assistance 
in world economic development through 
the UN. 

The pronouncement also asks this 
country to secure justice and equality for 
all its citizens and renew its leadership 
in the protection of all human rights. It 
urges America to be ready to negotiate 
with all governments on issues affecting 
this country’s national interest or world 
order, because, it emphasizes, “appease- 
ment consists in the surrender of prin- 
ciple, not in the discussion of differences.” 

The NCC’s General Board officially 
adopted the pronouncement at its meeting 
last June in New York. It was prepared 
jointly by the council’s Department of 
International Affairs and Division of 
Christian Life and Work. 

* Ok Ok 
CHRIST expected a collective awakening 
and rebirth as well as an individual 
awakening and rebirth—E. STANLEY 
JONEs. 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterians and Worship 


Presbyterians, it is safe to predict, will 
give more attention this year to the basic 
principles governing the worship of God 
than for many years past. It so happens 
by some odd quirk of circumstance—or 
by divine providence—that the two major 
branches of Presbyterianism in America 
are now considering the adoption of new 
Directories of Worship. The proposed 
UPUSA directory, drawn up by a joint 
committee representing both the U.S. and 
the UPUSA Churches and appointed 
specifically for this purpose, has been 
approved by one General Assembly. If 
approved by the requisite number of pres- 
byteries and by a subsequent General 
Assembly it becomes a part of the 
church’s constitution. The proposed US. 
directory, drawn up by an ad interim 
committee on the revision of the Book 
of Church Order as a whole, has been 
sent to the presbyteries for discussion and 
suggestions, which latter must be in the 
hands of the ad interim committee by 
November 15 if they are to receive con- 
sideration before the completed directory 
is submitted to the General Assembly. 

Any presbytery, minister or layman will 
find it an enriching experience to study 
these two proposed directories together. 
A first glance will indicate that there is 
basic agreement in the two approaches- 
both directories stand squarely in the 
Reformed tradition of worship. But a 
brief glance will also reveal differences. 
Each contains some matters overlooked 
or omitted in the other. The U.S. direc- 
tory is more of a legal document, confin- 
ing itself to the general principles and to 
the specific directions which are to guide 
our worship. The UPUSA directory is 
more theological, more concerned to relate 
the general principles and the specific di- 
rections which are to guide our worship 
to the gospel of God’s redeeming love in 
Jesus. 

This difference in approach is manifest 
in the opening chapters of the two pro- 
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posed directories. We print first the U.S. 
and then the UPUSA treatment. 





U.S. DIRECTORY 





PREFACE 
CHAPTER 1. THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

201-1 In Christian worship, the pres- 
ence of the God and Father of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, is acknowledged in adora- 
tion, confession, thanksgiving and obe- 
dience. The primary fact is what God 
does for man and gives to man as the Gos- 
pel is made known as the Word of God is 
read and preached. Man worships as he 
receives God’s gift of grace and responds 
in thanksgiving and obedience. 

201-2 As the Christian life is life in the 
Body of Christ, Christian worship is the 
act of the church. For this reason the 
central act of worship is the public assem- 
bly of the congregation when men who 
share in a common life of faith, hope, 
love and commitment participate in a com- 
mon worship of God. 

201-3. Christians also worship God in 
private. Neither private worship nor pub- 
lic worship is complete without the other. 
However, in private as in public worship, 
the Christian worships as a member of the 
Body of Christ and not simply as an indi- 
vidual. 


CHAPTER 2. THE SERVICE OF GOD— 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
CHURCH 

202-1 The service of God consists of 
doing what God commands. 

202-2 The common life of the church is 
the service of God. As Christians share 
in the common life of the church, they 
serve God as the church. The church must 
examine its life to the end that its com- 
mon life is one of service to God. Mem- 
bers of the congregation will examine 
their participation in the common life of 
the church to the end that they may do 
so as servants of God. 

202-3 Christians in their personal lives 
are also called to serve God by obeying 
his commands. 


CHAPTER 3. SUNDAY, THE LORD’S 
DAY, A HOLY DAY 

203-1 From the days of the Apostles, 
Christians have observed the first day of 
the week as in commemoration of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. (311) 

203-2 This day is to be kept holy to the 
Lord, and to be used for his glory. The 
people are to abstain from all unnecessary 
labor, and from recreations not in keeping 
with the character of the day. (312) 

203-3 All Christians are to prepare for 
the approach of this day. They should so 
arrange their affairs and, insofar as lies 
within their scope, the affairs of society, 
so that no one will be kept by his work 
from the public worship of God and the 
proper use of the Lord’s Day. Each church 
should provide for the worship and spirit- 
ual welfare of those whose work neces- 
sarily prevents their participation in the 
regular services of the Lord’s Day. (313) 

203-4 It is the privilege and obligation 
of all the people of God on the Lord’s 
Day to participate in the common worship 
of God. (314) 

203-5 The Lord’s Day affords a special 
opportunity for activities which manifest 
the Christian’s faith, such as prayer, Bible 
study, rejoicing in God’s creation and re- 
demption, meditation, singing of psalms 
and hymns, visiting the sick and lonely, 
ministering to human need, and strength- 
ening the ties within the family and among 
friends. (314) 








UPUSA DrreEctTory 


CHAPTER I. The Worshiping Church and 
Its Ministry 

Section 1. God binds together as a peo- 
ple those whom he has called to be his 
children through faith in Jesus Christ, 
This community of faith is the church, 
whose life is sustained by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, not by the power of man. 

Section 2. Those within the church are 
called by God to honor him. Acknowledg- 
ing their own sin, they are the more to ac- 
knowledge the power and love of God in 
overcoming sin by the gift of Jesus Christ 
the Savior, and to offer their lives in 
thankful devotion to his service. 

Section 3. God, having established the 
church, has also commissioned it to be the 
means by which his redemptive love may 
be extended to all mankind. The church 
is, therefore, to declare the wonderful 
deeds of him who calls men out of dark- 
ness into his marvelous light, and who in 
his grace reaches out to pardon, redeem, 
and empower undeserving man, through 
Jesus Christ. 

Section 4. All believers participate, ac- 
cording to their gifts and callings, in the 
ministry of the Risen Lord within the 
church. It is expected of all that they 
shall serve God through his church, both 
to the building up of its inner life, and 
to the extension of its fellowship, to the 
end that every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

Within this ministry there are some 
who are called by Christ and set apart by 
ordination, to perform special tasks in the 
life of the church. Although no absolute 
distinction may be drawn between these 
and other Christians, since there are di- 
versities of gifts but the same Spirit, a 
distinction of office is acknowledged; and 
certain tasks in the life of the church are 
reserved for those ordained to fulfill them. 
Those ordained to the ministry of Word 
and Sacraments have entrusted to them 
the direction and leading of public wor- 
ship, with special responsibility for the 
proclamation of the Word of God in 
preaching and in the administration of the 
sacraments. 

The entire session is responsible for the 
ordering of public worship. It shall as- 
sign to deacons or other persons those 
tasks necessary in order that worship be 
rightly and properly conducted. It is ap- 
propriate that deacons share in gathering 
the offerings of the people and in the prep- 
aration and distribution of the elements 
for the Lord’s Supper. 

CHAPTER II. The Worship of God 

Section 1. In worship the initiative lies 
with God as it does in all of his dealings 
with men. Thus it is God who creates, 
seeks, pardons, and empowers; and so 
likewise it is God who draws men to him- 
self that they may serve him. In public 
worship God makes known among his 
people his love in Jesus Christ, his claim 
upon their lives, his abiding presence 
with them, and his concern for all crea- 
tion, in order that all may be one in 
Jesus Christ, and be made like him in the 
day of his appearing. 

Section 2. God redeems men into com- 
munion with himself and with one an- 
other in Jesus Christ as members of the 
church, which is his body. Christian wor- 
ship is therefore above all to be considered 
as communal worship, that is, a corporate 
response by the church to God’s mighty 
act of redemption in Jesus Christ. 

The Christian gospel in its fullness and 
simplicity is to be expressed in corporate 
worship. There shall be set forth the suffi- 
ciency of God’s grace, man’s helplessness 
when left to his own resources, and God’s 
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unlimited capacity to conquer the power 
and guilt of man’s sin and to make him 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. Thus in 
Scripture, sermon, and sacrament God de- 
clares his redemption of man. Consequent- 
ly every man is to live in grateful re- 
sponse to what God has done for him, in 
obedience to God’s commandments and in 
concern for all men. 

Section 3. In public worship Jesus Christ 
in Scripture, sermon, and sacrament con- 
fronts men in order that they may be 
moved by the Holy Spirit to respond in 
adoration of God for his steadfast love, 
in humility and repentance to God for 
their refusal of his gifts and their defiance 
of his will, in gratitude to God for his for- 
giveness granted them in Jesus Christ, 
and in obedience to God through the gift 
of his enabling power. Having by confes- 
sion and repentance acknowledged that 
God has reconciled them to himself in 
Christ, they will give themselves up to his 
calling among their brethren and be recon- 
ciled to their neighbors. By living in fel- 
lowship with God and their neighbors, 
they will discover ever anew God’s re- 
demptive purpose for all his creatures. As 
they receive his grace, they will be em- 
powered to live for the coming of that 
kingdom wherein all is subjected in glad 
obedience to Jesus Christ. 

Section 4. Christians can worship God 
at any time, for all time has been re- 
deemed by him. Their special time of cor- 
porate worship is, however, on the Lord’s 
Day, when they commemorate Christ’s 
resurrection. Every public service of wor- 
ship witnesses to God’s continuing power 
over sin and death. 

Christians can worship Gad in any place, 
for God is not confined to temples made 
with human hands. But Christians also 
worship God in places set apart particu- 
larly to that end; not that by so doing 
they render the rest of creation less 
sacred, or the places of worship more 
holy; but that, utilizing every gift of 
creation in God’s service and to his glory, 
they may show forth more clearly in one 
place what is true in all places, that God 
is Lord of all he has created. 

Section 5. God speaks to men elsewhere 
than through the community of faith and 
worship. Christians, apart from their wor- 
ship together, may expect to hear God’s 
voice clearly when apprehending his Word 
in Holy Scripture or when responding to 
his Word in private p-ayer. The private 
use of Scripture should be guided by the 
corporate reading and hearing of Scrip- 
ture in the life of the whole church. In 
their private prayers, Christians are add- 
ing their individual praises and petitions 
to the prayers of the entire church, and 
are supported and upheld by fellow Chris- 
tians, whose prayers, both corporate and 
private, are among the means by which 
God sustains both them and the church in 
times of tranquility and in times of 
trouble. 

Section 6. As families read the Word 
of God in Holy Scripture, thank God for 
daily food, and pray with and for one an- 
other in the day’s joys and needs, they 
worship God. As groups of church mem- 
bers, setting about some part of the Chris- 
tian task, search the Scriptures and pray 
for guidance, they worship God. As groups 
gather to seek the help of God and one 
another in meeting the needs of life from 
day to day, they worship God. All such 
worship is a true portion of the worship 
of the whole church, and is in keeping 
with the promise of Jesus that where two 
or three are gathered together in his name 
he will be in the midst of them. 


In subsequent issues we hope to present 
parallel treatment of other sections of 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 


By KENNETH 


T WAS THE beloved custom at home 

for Mother to read to us after an 
early bed-time. This was kept up until 
I was nearly eleven, long after I had 
learned to read. Two of those books 
which I got by ear influenced me in quite 
different ways. One, partly because I 
misunderstood it, led me off in a direction 
which I later discovered was wrong, 
through re-reading the same book. The 
other was one of the many influences, 
aside from the Bible, that led to my being 
a Christian by intention, and has no 
doubt colored my view of Christianity to 
this day. 


HE FIRST of these was Robinson 

Crusoe, the full treatment, none of 
your modern abbreviations or stepped- 
down versions for children. What im- 
pressed me most about good old R.C. 
(only he was not so old as he then seemed 
to me to be) was his wonderful inde- 
pendence. He had a world of his own, 
all his own. He was not content with 
it as it was, so he proceeded to re-make 
it. Nobody got in his way, nobody told 
him what to do, asked advice or gave it. 
It was not a case of Crusoe against the 
world, it was Crusoe with the world. 
Living in the midst of nature, living by 
nature’s bounty, by falling in with nature 
rather than falling out with her, Robin- 
son Crusoe created a little empire, little 
on the map but large enough for all his 
powers. 

The wrong idea I got from this was 
that a sufficiently intelligent person can 
get on very well without other people. A 
man is his own necessity; other people 
are optional. So for a considerable time 
I cherished the idea of pure independence 
—one of the most persistent illusions in 
human thought. Years afterward I read 
Robinson Crusoe again and discovered 
something there, with an adult eye, that 
the ear of a child had not caught. Robin- 
son C. was not nearly as independent of 
other human beings, at any time, as I 
had supposed. That tool chest that wash- 
ed ashore, or he went after; all the bits 
of trade which he had learned by the time 
he came to the island; his human 
thoughts and human habits and human 
needs—they had been built into his per- 
sonality as a boy. 

He was not independent absolutely, 
only relatively. He was a product of his 
times, of his background, of his experi- 
ences. No pure enucleated individual ex- 
ists. The fact that he made such com- 
panions out of the various animals 
should have suggested to me that Crusoe 
did not really enjoy being alone. If he 





these two proposed directories. Readers’ 
comments will be welcomed in these col- 
umns. 
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could not get human friends, he would 
have animal friends—but friends he must 
have. As a postscript of some importance 
a motion picture made in Mexico should 
be mentioned. This picture I saw years 
after my re-reading of Robinson Crusoe, 
but it put the finishing touch on my re- 
reading. For it skilfully showed how 
Robinson Crusoe, the lone man, during 
those eighteen years by himself, was grad- 
ually slipping down. He was becoming 
queer. He was visibly less of a man than 
he had been. A man who aims at total 
independence not only does not rise above 
the human race; he sinks beneath its 
level. Further, the picture brought out 
and underscored the finding of the Bible 
and its influence on Crusoe’s life. And 
no book of religion is less individualistic 
than the Christian Bible. At any rate, 
the second reading of Robinson Crusoe 
took me off the road that might logically 
have led to a monastery or a hermit’s 
cell. I am convinced now that the so- 
called “vocation to solitude” is an illu- 
sion. 


HE OTHER BOOK (also read to 

me) was written by an anonymous 
Quaker. (The word “Quaker” is a 
guess.) This was a Sunday afternoon 
treat from January to November during 
the year I was six. They don’t write 
such books for children any more, I am 
afraid. This was not only a long book 
of several hundred pages; there was not 
a picture in it. It did not need pictures; 
it painted them with words, with a pure 
and flowing prose most effective when 
read aloud. The title was Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. It was frankly a 
book with a purpose: intended for chil- 
dren, it was written not only to make the 
human figure of Jesus vivid to their 
minds, but to help them to understand his 
teachings, and above all to love him. 
Probably the book never said so in so 
many words, but the impression was 
strong in one hearer’s mind that Chris- 
tianity has something to do not only with 
the highest truth but also and no less 
with goodness and with beauty. Not that 
I philosophized in that fashion; but when 
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I was old enough to hear and understand 
such language, it seemed immediately 
and obviously true to me, partly no doubt 
because I had read this book. 

To this day, when I see ponderous 
theologians writing-off the human Jesus 
as of no special importance, or when I 
hear (from liberal or fundamentalist) 


that one must choose between Jesus as 
Savior and Jesus as Teacher, I may be 
annoyed, but I am not disturbed. I know 
better; I have known better since I was 


six years old. 

Likewise, when I read that to try to 
“walk as he walked” (John 1) is moral- 
ism, or that the Sermon on the Mount was 
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the last two years of high school is 
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fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
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campus 
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President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


meant as something to scare people with, 
I only wonder what those people tell 
their little children, and I wish that they 
might have been introduced to Jesus by 
that unknown Quaker talking to me, call- 
ing me “Thee” and “Thou,” in a moth- 
er’s clear and quiet voice. 


Unanimous Vote 
For St. Andrews 


When North Carolina Presbyterians 
chose St. Andrews for the name of their 
new college being built in Laurinburg, 
they did so only after a consideration of 
more than 100 names. When the trustees 
finally voted for St. Andrews Presbyte- 
rian College, they did so unanimously. 

The college president, Ansley C. 
Moore, gave the choice his enthusiastic 
approval in the following statement: 

“In St. Andrews we have chosen a 
name that does not bind our new college 
to any narrow traditions. 

“It particularly appeals to me because 
of what it says and means. The literal 
meaning is ‘manhood’ or ‘valor’ and an 
institution bearing this name must be 
characterized in its intellectual life by 
boldness, firmness, and courage. The 


Fine Arts Center 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 
A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 
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name St. Andrew is rooted deeply in the 
Bible and is steeped in Presbyterian and 
Protestant history. 

“St. Andrew, the apostle, was the son 
of Jonah or John ae was born in Beth- 
saida of Galilee. The Fourth Gospel tells 
us that Andrew was a disciple of John 
the Baptist whose testimony first led him 
to follow Jesus. From scanty records in 
the New Testament it is clear that An- 
drew, as one of the Twelve, was very 
close to Christ and played an important 
part when the apostles went forth to 
preach to the nations. 

‘The University of St. Andrews is the 
oldest university in Scotland, founded in 
1411. As far as I know, there is no other 
accredited college in America with this 
name. There are several Presbyterian 
churches called St. Andrews and a num- 
ber of smaller schools, but no college of 
the magnitude of the one now being built 
in Laurinburg.” 

Hector MacLean of Lumberton, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, was equally 
pleased, saying, “‘We believe the name, 

Andrews Presbyterian College, carries 
out the Scottish tradition and heritage of 
the region where the school is being built. 
Andrew was one of the twelve apostles 
and was a leader in bringing men to 
Christ. In its own way, our new college 
will follow in the footsteps of its name- 
sake in its witness for Christ and in 
meeting the challenge of today’s trving 
times.” 

The new college is scheduled to open 
in September, 1961, with a student body 
of approximately 700. Construction has 
been underway since last fall, and the 
campus, on a 840-acre tract of land south 
of Laurinburg, is rapidly taking shape. 


Mississippi Synod 
Sustains Alignment 


A second effort by members of Central 
Mississippi Presbytery and others to pre- 
vent a realignment of the boundaries of 
the presbyteries within the synod and a 
reduction of the presbyteries from five to 
three was defeated in a called meeting 
held in the Fondren church in Jackson. 

With a banner attendance, the 
voted 138-126 not to rescind the action 
taken last June (OvTLOOK, July 11, 25). 

At the June meeting the vote was 87- 


synod 
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73 in favor of the proposed step. 

Mike Carr, Brookhaven elder, pro- 
posed that the committee making the re- 
alignment study be instructed to re-dis- 
tribute the synod’s membership in the five 
existing presbyteries, but after a six-hour 
involvement, the synod declined to take 
this step. 

The vote by presbyteries on the Carr 
motion was: 

Central Mississippi—55 for, 31 against. 

East Mississippi—15 for, 29 against. 

Meridian—38 for, 30 against. 

Mississippi >» for, 16 against. 

North Mississippi—2 for, 31 against. 





Those favoring the Carr motion said 
the change to three presbyteries would be 
a backward step; it would result in the 
loss of two presbytery votes on issues 
submitted by the General Assembly; the 
change would tend toward ‘“‘centraliza- 
tion’ and would bring about additional 
expense and decreased attendance at pres- 
bytery meetings because of greater travel 
distances. 

Those favoring realignment and the 
establishment of three presbyteries said 
this would make for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of members, ministers and fi- 
nancial resources among the presbyteries; 
it would be a move toward efficient or- 
ganization with resultant growth and ad- 
vancement in all phases of the church’s 
work. 

The moderator, T. Russell Nunan, 
soon to become pastor of the First church, 
Montgomery, Ala., made a concluding 
appeal for a united effort within the synod 
following the announcement of the vote. 

The synod named Richard Harbison 
of Canton and George Long of Tupelo 
to the Belhaven College board of trus- 
tees, succeeding Dr. Nunan and Van 
Arnold, now of Memphis. Dr. Arnold 
was succeeded by J. P. F. Stevenson of 
Clarksdale as a member of the Columbia 
Seminary board of trustees. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Lisle Baker, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Louisville Cou- 
rier Journal, has been named general 
chairman of the CENTRE College capital 
fund campaign being launched this 


month to raise approximately $1,500,000. 
* « * 





PRESBYTERIAN College (S. C.) has 
named 14 prominent men and women 
from four states to a new board of visitors 
to serve as interpreters of the college’s 
plans and programs, helping toward the 
accomplishment of long-term objectives 
and making recommendations through the 
administration for the betterment of the 
institution. The new William Henry 
Belk auditorium will be dedicated Oct. 
ot. 

* * * 

Students and faculty members of 
KNOXVILLE College (Tenn.) are credited 
with having led the way toward inte- 
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grated lunch counter service in that city. 
A letter by President James A. Colston 
to the Knoxville College family gives de- 
tails of the activities. Much credit is 
given the students by President Colston 
for the fact that “Negroes in this com- 
munity have been awakened to a new 
responsibility . . . inspired to move for- 
ward to achieve full citizenship.” 
7 7. +. 

James A. Cogswell, missionary to Ja- 
pan now on furlough, and John C. 
Pritchard, recently evacuated from the 
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The life and teaching of Paul 
in 27 chapters. 75¢ 


Other inexpensive Church of 
Scotland books 
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John McConnachie. 135 pp. 
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Congo, led the fall religious evaluation 
services for SOUTHWESTERN at Memphis. 
x 2 4 

WESTMINSTER College (Mo.) has re- 
ceived an anonymous $50,000 grant for 
the chapel-auditorium fund. The college 
has enrolled 570 students for this semes- 
ter. 

K * * 

Twenty-four leading church women 
from several denominations in New Jer- 
sey, New York and Pennsylvania have 
formed the “Friends of the PRINCETON 
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Theological Seminary,” to seek increased 
understanding and support of this insti- 
tution and of theological education in 
general. Both men and women will be 
included in the organization. 


Hymns-of-the-Month, 1961 

Presbyterian, U. S., emphases on the 
Hymn-of-the-Month for 1961 will follow 
a list of choices recommended to the 
Board of Christian Education by its Ad- 
visory Committee on Church Music, 
These hymns are used in a variety of 
ways in the churches. In some they are 
used each Sunday during the designated 
month; they are printed in bulletins and 
urged to be memorized; they are used in 
homes and many church groups. Printed 
information about the author, composer 
and history of the selection is provided in 
some instances. 

Named for 1961 

JANUARY—I Greet Thee, Who My Sure 
Redeemer Art, Hymnbook 144. 

Fresruary—Lord Jesus, Think on Me, 
270. 

"Man H—Jerusalem the Golden, 428. 

Aprit—All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell, 24. 

May—The Lord’s My Shepherd, 104. 

JuNE—From All That Dwell Below the 
Skies, 33. 

Juty—Alas! and Did My Savior Bleed? 
199. 

Avcust—Come, Ye 
Sing, 39. 

SEPTEMBER—Rise Up, O Men of God, 352. 

OcTroBeER—Praise Our Father for This 
Sunday, 75. 

NoOVEMBER—Hope of the World, Thou 
Christ of Great Compassion, 291. 

DrcEMBER—O Sing a Song of Bethlehem, 
177. 


are these: 


People, Rise and 





Mackay on Lectureship 

John A. Mackay, president-emeritus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, is now 
on his travels in connection with the Jo- 
seph Cook Lectureship for the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. Between 
now and next spring Dr. and Mrs. Mac- 
kay will visit in many areas throughout 
the Middle and Far East, returning to 
San Francisco March 25. 

Dr. Mackay’s lecture theme is, Chris- 
tian Reality and Appearance in Our 
Time. 

Dr. Mackay went first to attend the 
400th anniversary celebration of the 
Scottish Reformation, then for three lec- 
tures in Ireland before beginning fulfill- 
ment of the Cook Lectureship itinerary. 

When he returns to his home in Chevy 
Chase, Md., he will enter upon a part- 
time assignment on the faculty of the 
American University School of Interna- 
tional Service and Wesley Seminary. 





FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and 
PIECES. Season Starts First Week of 
November. We Prepay Shipments. You 
Pay us when Sold. Write for Details. 











SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 
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OUR RESPONSE TO GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson 
Psalm 1; Romans 12. Printed 


Our recent lessons have had to do with 
the greatness of God, the adoration of 
God, trust in God, our need of God. It 
is proper that we come now to a lesson 
dealing with “Our Response to God”— 
first, as set forth by an unknown Psalm- 
ist, three or more centuries before Christ, 
and second by the greatest of our Lord’s 
apostles. 


Life’s Two Ways, Psalm 1 

The first Psalm was evidently intended 
to serve as a preface to the entire collec- 
tion. As Kirkpatrick has pointed out, 
it is an appropriate choice, for the psalter 
records the manifold experiences and the 
accompanying emotions of the religious 
people. And the opening Psalm, deliber- 
ately chosen for that purpose, “affirms 
the truth to which they clung in spite of 
all appearances to the contrary, in spite 
of the suffering of the righteous and the 
triumphs of the wicked, that the only sure 
and lasting happiness for man is to be 
found in fellowship with God.” The date 
and authorship of the Psalm remains un- 
certain. W. D. E. Oesterley, in a recent 
commentary on the Psalms, assigns it to 
the third century B. C. 

1. In the first three verses the Psalmist 
describes the way of the righteous, which, 
he insists at the outset, is the only way 
to blessedness. We are reminded at once 
of the Beatitudes. The Psalmist and 
Jesus agree that God wants men to be 
happy, and that fellowship with God is 
one of its conditions, for to be blessed 
means to be happy, not merely as a tran- 
sitory emotion which flits and goes, but 
as an abiding experience of life. 

If we are to enjoy this type of happi- 
ness and really to be blessed, there are, 
he points out, both negative and positive 
conditions to fulfill. 

First—negatively—fellowship with the 
wicked must be avoided. As translated 
by the Revised Standard Version: “Bless- 
ed is the man who walks not in the coun- 
sel of the wicked, nor stands in the way 
of sinners, nor sits in the seat of scoffers.” 
Note the threefold contrast; wicked, sin- 
ners, scoffers; walks, stands, sits; counsel, 
way, seat. The words suggest that there is 
apt to be progress in one’s evil associa- 
tions and in one’s contamination thereby, 
once he has entered upon the wrong path- 
way. “The wicked” is a general term, the 
most general term in the Old Testament 
for the ungodly in contrast to the right- 
eous. “Sinners” are literally those who 
miss the right way, who are purposeful in 
wrongdoing. The intensive form of the 
word shows that habitual offenders are 
meant. Scoffers are still more advanced in 
evil doing, for they mock not only men but 
God. He who associates with evil men 
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may first merely walk with them when he 
finds himself in their company, but soon 
he stands where sinners habitually con- 
gregate, and at length he sits with them 
as one of their scoffing company. Long 
ago John Calvin, noting the order both 
of the nouns and the verbs, issued a warn- 
ing pointing out “how men are wont to 
turn aside little by little from the right 
way.” The three clauses emphasize not 
only the natural progress in evil through 
wrong associations, but also the wisdom 
of the godly man in refusing all entangle- 
ment with evil and evil-doers in any form 
or degree. No doubt there are transient 
pleasures which one enjoys in the com- 
pany of the wicked; but true abiding 
happiness is found in another direction. 

So the negative condition of blessed- 
ness is followed by the positive. And it 
is significant that the character of the 
righteous man is summed up in the char- 
acteristic that he delights in and meditates 
on the law of God. The law of God in- 
cludes, of course, all divine revelation as 
a guide of life. The righteous man makes 
this divine law his rule of conduct. It 
is no irksome restriction of his liberty, 
but the object of his love and constant 
study. The verb, “meditate” here means 
that he is accustomed to meditate, day and 
night, or, as we would say, morning and 
evening. Why does the Psalmist choose 
this as the characteristic of the righteous 
man? Evidently because he considered 
that this was the inspiration and support 
of right conduct. Evil conduct is in large 
measure the result of wrong companion- 
ship; right conduct is the result, in large 
measure, of right companionship, com- 
panionship, with God through his Word. 

Vs. 3 pictures the consequent prosper- 
ity of the righteous man. “As a tree is 
nourished by constant supplies of water, 
without which under the burning eastern 
sun it would wither and die, so the life 
of the godly man is maintained by the 
supplies of grace drawn from constant 
communion with God through his revela- 
tion.” He is like a tree planted by streams 
(plural) of water, either natural water- 
courses, or else artificial channels for 
irrigating the land; streams of water, 
commented Spurgeon, so that even if one 
river should fail, he has another. 

He shall be liked a tree planted by 
streams of water. The word “planted” 
suggests stability. “The good man’s life 
is deeply anchored, and so rides out 
storms. It goes down through superficial 
fleeting things to that Eternal Will, and 
so stands unmoved and upright when 
winds howl.” Such a life is vigorous and 
productive. It brings forth its fruit in 
its season—proper fruit at proper time. 
“Tts leaf does not wither.” As someone 


has said, the Lord’s trees are all ever- 
greens. No winter cold can destroy their 
verdure. In other words, circumstances 
cannot vanquish them. In the summer 
time when the sun is shining, and all is 
well, in winter time, when the winds howl 
and the skies are overcast, their vitality, 
their verdue, remains the same. And 
“in all that he does he prospers,” i.e., he 
carries it through to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

In what sense is this true? Does it 
mean material prosperity, inevitable 
worldly success? The Psalmist knew as 
well as we do that the facts of life do 
not always bear this out. Perhaps he 
means, as Oesterley suggests, that gener- 
ally speaking the man who is faithful 
to God’s Word is rewarded here on earth. 
Paul puts it more exactly: “In everything 
[the good and the bad] God works for 
good [our spiritual good here, our eter- 
nal good hereafter] with those who love 
him.” (Rom. 8:28.) 

2. The Way of the Unrighteous, 1:4-5. 
In contrast to the happy lot of him who 
observes the Law of the Lord, the wicked 
with the ruinous fate that awaits them 
are held up as a warning. Note that the 
figure of the chaff contrasts the character 
as well as the fate of the wicked. The 
righteous man is compared to a firmly- 
rooted, flourishing fruitful tree; the un- 
righteous man to chaff on the threshing 
floor, worthless in itself, and liable to be 
swept away by every passing breeze. In 
the Psalmist’s day the wheat was carried 
to the threshing floor, usually situated on 
an elevated, exposed spot; it was tossed 
into the air with pronged forks; the wind 
blew the chaff away, and the wheat re- 
mained to be gathered and sifted from 
the straw in a sieve. The wicked man 
lacks the stability of the righteous man, 
as he faces the shifting currents of life; 
his real character will be manifest in the 
judgment. As the Psalmist says: ‘The 
wicked will not stand in the judgment 
nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous.” 

What judgment? “Not merely in the 
last judgment,” says Kirkpatrick, “but 
in every act of judgment by which Je- 
hovah separates between the righteous 
and the wicked and vindicates his right- 
eous judgment in the world.” As Mac- 
Laren says: 


“There is a continually operative law of 
retribution and there are crises of indi- 
vidual or national life, when the accumu- 
lated consequences of evil deeds fall on 
the doers. But the definite article prefixed 
to judgment seems to suggest some special 
‘day’ of separation. It is noteworthy and 
perhaps illuminative that John the Baptist 
uses the same figure of the tree and the 
chaff in his picture of the Messianic judg- 
ments and that epoch may have been in 
the Psalmist’s mind. Whatever the date, 
this he is sure of—that the wind will rise 
some time, and that when it does, the 
wicked will be blown out of sight. When 
the judgment comes, ‘the congregation of 
the righteous’—that is, the true Israel, or, 
to speak in Christian language, the true 
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church—will be freed from admixture of 
outward adherents, whose lives give the 
lie to their profession. Men shall be asso- 
ciated according to spiritual affinity, and 
will go to their own company and place 
wherever that may be.” 

The ground of these diverse fates is 
the different attitude of God to each life. 
The Lord knows the way of the righteous, 
therefore it shall last. The Lord does not 
know the way of the wicked, therefore it 
shall perish. In other words, the Lord 
takes note of the manner of life of each 
and rewards them accordingly. 


The Surrender of Our Lives, 
Romans 12:1-2 
Paul wrote his letter to the 
when he was in Corinth on his third mis- 
sionary journey. It is the most systematic 
presentation of the 


Romans 


gospel that he ever 
wrote. The first eleven chapters are doc- 
trinal; the remaining five are ethical. In 
the first part of the Epistle Paul explains 
the nature of. the gospel; in the 
part he presses home its obligation. In 
the earlier portion he describes the grace 





second 


open to us through Jesus Christ our 
Lord; in the latter portion he draws the 
practic al consequences, “3 appeal to vou, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God. . . .”” and there follows a resume 
of our duty toward God, 12:1-2; our duty 
toward the church, 12:3-8; our duty to- 
ward our fellowmen, 12:9-21; our duty 
toward the state, 13:1-4; and our duty 
toward our weaker brethren in the faith, 
14:1—15:13. 

From the selections chosen for our 
study it is clear that our response to God 
involves for Paul the complete surrender 
of our lives. 

Paul says in effect: “With this wonder- 
ful program of salvation before you [| ex- 
pounded in chapters 1-11 I. offer to God 
a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, but 
of vour living selves, your own bodies, 
pure and free from blemish which is your 
spiritual worship (Rsv) or reasonable 
service (KJV).” This exhortation derives 
its force from the fact that animal sacri- 
fices had a part in all ancient religions. 





God does not desire such sacrifices from 
us. He wishes us to dedicate our living 
bodies to him, to consecrate unto him all 
the activities of our daily life. But just 
as the sacrifice of all ancient religions 
must be clean and without blemish, so we 
must offer bodies to God which are holy 
and free from the stains of passion and 
sin, and in a way that is well pleasing to 
him. In Judaism, as in other ancient re- 
ligions, the animal was slaughtered and 
then offered to God. 

“Once offered, there being no more it 
could do, its service to the Deity ended. 
In contrast, Paul says the Christian comes 
as a ‘living sacrifice.’ With the dedication 
of himself, his service to Christ begins. 
This service is rendered not merely in 
worship and prayers. These are but the 
preparation to action. The true service to 
God lies in the field of daily duties, in 
home affairs, business dealings and neigh- 
borly associations’’—as revealed in Paul’s 
later injunctions. (Chester Warren Quim- 
by in The Great Redemption.) 

This, says Paul, rather than the offer- 
ing of an irrational animal, is the sort 
of service that is reasonable (KJV) or 
spiritual (Rsv). 

But our lives have not been fully sur- 
rendered unto God unless we have come 
to the Christian point of view. Paul says 
in effect: ““Do not take your pattern from 
the age in which you live, but undergo 
complete moral reformation with the will 
of God for your standard” (12:2). 

On the negative side we are not to 
adopt the external and fleeting fashion 
of this world, nor lower our ideals to 
meet the ideals of the world. In other 
words, we are not to adapt ourselves out- 
wardly to the customs or the standards of 
the world, but coming to the positive side 
we are to transform ourselves inwardly 
by renewing our minds in such a way that 
we may be able to know accurately the 
will of God. To put it in other words, 
we are to be transformed in our inmost 
nature by setting our mind on Christ, by 
allowing his spirit to have its way in our 
lives. If our lives have been so trans- 
formed then we shall prove or discover in 
our practical experience the good and 
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acceptable and perfect will of God. 
Writes Gaius Glen Atkins: 


“The way we think is generally more 
important than what we think. There are 
mean-spirited minds and _ noble-spirited 
minds, self-centered minds and minds of 
a glowing goodwill. One man thinks in 
terms of gain, another of service. One 
man thinks in terms of human well-being, 
another in terms of possession and power 
and pride. When the spirit of our minds 
is changed, life changes. When the ‘spirit 
of the mind’ of an age changes, history 
is reborn. The Lordship of Jesus was— 
and is—in the spirit of his mind. Our 
world needs to be rebaptized in the spirit 
of the mind of Christ: to ‘put on’ love 
for hate, courage for fear, faith for doubt, 
gentleness for pride, goodwill for power.” 
And we can begin with ourselves. ‘I be- 
seech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy. acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service. 
And be not conformed to this world; butt 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.’” (The Upward Look, edited by H. 
G. Black.) 


The fact which troubles us is that the 
thinking of too many Christians, and too 
often our own thinking, is conformed to 
the thinking of those about us rather than 
patterned on the mind of Christ. The 
thought of the average church member on 
matters of human welfare, race relations, 
social customs and manners of behavior 
is apparently not greatly different from 
those outside the church. 

Will Herberg writes: 

“IT know a man, a former labor leader, 
now in public service, who some years 
ago joined a synagogue because he felt it 
to be the social obligation of his position. 
His law partner, a New Englander, joined 
a church at about the same time and for 
the same reason. What is noteworthy in 
this incident is not so much the motive 
that impelled the two men to join as the 
fact that they have both remained quite 
comfortable in their new affiliation; nei- 
ther in the church nor in the synagogue 
has anything happened to challenge their 
self-sufficiency or to shake the self-enclosed 
secularism of their lives. They have found 
nothing inside to clash with the outlook 
and values brought in from the outside. 

“This is precisely the heart of the secu- 
larism of the church and synagozue: con- 
formity to the world, accommodation to 
alien standards which it is in their proper 
function to challenge. Religion is thought 
of as something that can be used to serve 
other ends—to give individuals the ‘self- 
fulfillment’ and ‘peace of mind’ they crave, 
to sustain democracy, to authenticate our 
culture, to vindicate social and class preju- 
dices, to conserve the values and institu- 
tions to which we happen to be attached. 
The church and synagogue are thus emp- 
tied of their authentic content and stuffed 
with the values of the world. Men are not 
challenged in their self-sufficiencies and 
everyday idolatries, but are confirmed in 
them. (Christianity and Crisis.) 

How would you respond to this in- 
dictment? Is our thinking on the vital 
issues of the day conformed to the world, 
or has it been transformed, renewed by 
our vital contact with the Master? 

Lesson theme and seripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotetions from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


From the publishing schedule of John 
Knox Press come announcements of these 


] ° 
books : 





Seven Words to the Cross, Robert F. 
Jones. Jan. 16. 


The Healing Ministry of the Church, 
Bernard Martin. Feb. 6, $3. 

Anselm: Faith in Search of Under- 
standing, Karl Barth. Feb. 20, $3. 

Prophet, Speak Now! Robert B. Mc- 
Neill. March 20. $2.50 (tentative). 

The Role of the Bible in Contemporary 
Christian Education. Sara Little. March 
20. $4 (tentative). 

Revision: Making our Group Chris- 
tian. Nelle Morton. Jan. 2. Teacher’s 
book $1, pupil’s book 35¢. 

K * * 

THE BIBLICAL BASIS FOR INFANT BAP- 
TISM. By Dwight Hervey Small. Fleming H. 
Revell, Westwood, N.J. 191 pp., $3.50. 

This is a polemic on behalf of covenant 
theology written in an irenic spirit. Dr. 
Small writes from a moderate dispensa- 
tionalist point-of-view stressing the unity 
of the Old Testament with the New. The 
Church of God begins not at Pentecost, 
but with Abraham. In both covenants, 
God is dealing with individuals in com- 
munity, and his promises (and sacramen- 
tal ordinances) are given to a people, not 
merely to persons. 

The thread of argument in this sound 
book grows out of a grand sweep of bib- 
lical theology that is based upon innumer- 
able texts without seeking to use any one 
text as a pivotal proof. Dr. Small finds 
two sacramental ordinances of prime im- 
portance in every covenant: the initiatory 
sacrament in the Old Covenant was cir- 
cumcision; in the New Covenant it it 
baptism. The commemorative sacrament 
of the Old Covenant was Passover; in 
the New Covenant it becomes the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The closing chapter of the first part 
of the book deals with the “Practical 
Aspects for Church and Pastor.” This 
is typical of the orientation of the entire 
book. It is not presented as a monograph 
for scholars. Although scholarly, it is 
addressed to the parish minister, and 
repeatedly points up practical ramifica- 
tions of its biblical and historical lessons 
as it emphasizes the responsibility of the 
Christian ministry to families. 

Dr. Small does not seek to stir up fresh 
controversy with our Baptist brethren; 
rather, he seeks (and, to my mind, suc- 
ceeds) to place this difference of opinion 
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under the context of an understanding 
of God’s Word to his people. His own 
closing words admirably sum up this in- 
tention: 


“Tt has been the thesis of this book that 
whenever mode is subordinate to meaning, 
and meaning is as comprehensive as the 
covenant teaching of both Testaments, and 
as wide as the usage of the word baptizo 
in the New Testament, controversy is ren- 
dered impossible. May God move among 
His people in our day to the fuller realiza- 
tion of this end.” 

Joun C. WALKER. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


New books from 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Holy Spirit and Modern Thought. 


Lindsay Dewar. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$4.50. 

God's Image in Us. Edward N. West. 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
$3.50. 

Should You Go to College? W. Lloyd 


Warner & Robert J. Havighurst. 
Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 50¢, 
paper. 

Your Own Room. Mary Furlong Moore. 
Grossett & Dunlap, N. Y. $2.95. 

Church Chuckles. Charles Cartwright. 
Kregel Publications, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$1, paper. 

Acolytes and Altar Guilds. Peter A. Rei- 
nertsen. Augustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. 
$3.50. 

The Gospel We Preach. Vol. 1. 68 Lu- 
theran preachers. Augustana Press, Rock 
Island, Ill. $3.75. 

Prayer. Olive Wyon. Muhlenberg Press. 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1. 

The Gracious Calling of the Lord. Robert 
John Versteeg. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 


Science 


Tenn. $2.50. 
Six Secular Philosophers. Lewis White 
Beck. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 


The Progress of World-Wide Missions. 
Robert H. Glover. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$5.50., 

Acts of Worship. W. B. J. Martin. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50 

My Favorite Christmas Story. Roy Rog- 
ers. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. $1.50. 

A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times. W. 
Corswant. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
$6.50. 

An American Dialogue. Robert McAfee 
Brown, Gustave Weigel. Doubleday & Co., 
N. Y. $2.95. 

A Treasury of Great American Speeches. 
Selected by Charles Hurd. Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., N. Y. $5.95. 

Fifty-five Questions and Answers About 
That Mysterious Creature Called Man. 
Robert Lloyd Roberts, Sr. Robert Lloyd 
Roberts, Sr., Homestead Acres, RD 3, West 
Chester, Pa. $1.50, paper. 
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ROBERT MeAFEE 
BROWN and 
GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


An American Dialogue. A distinguished 
Protestant spokesman writes a frank ap- 
praisal of Catholicism in the United States, 
and a renowned Jesuit writes an equally 
frank account of American Protestantism. 
Foreword by Will Herberg. $2.95 


FRANKLIN HAMLIN 
LITTELL 


The German Phoenix. How the German 
churches’ resistance to Hitler gave birth to 
the massive lay movements of the Kirch- 
entag and the Academies and how these 
latter operate is explained for Americans 
by the Professor of Church History at 
SMU and former adviser to the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. $3.95 


JOHN 
DILLENBERGER 


Protestant Thought & Natural Science. 
The Drew University historian and co- 
author of Protestant Christianity breaks 
the old science and religion stereotypes in 
a new account of the relations between 
scientists and theologians from the Refor- 
mation to the present. $4.50 


JACQUES ELLUL 
The Theological Foundation of Law. The 
author of The Presence of the Kingdom, 
and a professor of law at the University 
of Bordeaux, rejects philosophies of natu- 
ral law as pretentious and unbiblical, and 
describes the place of law in the divine 
plan for the preservation and redemption 
of man. $3.95 











Now available in paperback 
Anchor editions 


COMMUNITY, 
STATE AND CHURCH 
Karl Barth; introduction by Will Herberg. 
Three important essays written in the face of 
rising Nazism, with an introductory essay on 
The Social Philosophy of Karl Barth by Will 
Herberg. An Anchor Original. 95¢ 


THE BOOK of the ACTS OF GOD 
G. Ernest Wright (Harvard University) and 
Reginald H. Fuller (Seabury-Western Semin- 
ary). A descriptive introduction to the Bible, 
interpreted as the record of God's action in 
human history. $1.45 





At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


™) Garden City, New York 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

C. Dooley Hitch from Elkins, W. Va., 
to the Glenn Springs, S. C., church. 

Massey M. Heltzel, Richmond, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Government St. 
church, Mobile, Ala. 

Maicolm M. Bullock from Augusta, Ga., 
to the Lakewood church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Herbert H. Culler from Jefferson, N. C., 
to Box 261-A, Rt. 2, Morganton, N. C. 

R. S. McKee from Irving, Texas, to Box 
945, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Charles A. Sthreshley from the Congo 
to 200 Duncan St., Ashland, Va. 

James T. Young, Jr., from West End, 
N. C., to the First church, Thomasville, 
N. C. 

Hiram H. Hunter 
Texas, to Winnsboro, Texas, where he 
also serves the Pittsburg church. 

W. Hobart Childs, Greenville, S. C., has 
had his name erased from the roll of 
Savannah Presbytery. 

James B. Sherwood, formerly of Char- 
lotte, N. C., now serves the Ingleside 
church, Scottdale, Ga. 

Harry T. Schutte, former Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian, form Gastonia, N. 

to the Covenant church, Columbia, 

. ©. 

Harold W. Tillman from New Iberia, 
La., to associate pastor of the Westmin- 
ster church, Beaumont, Texas. 

W. R. Jarvis from Palestine, Texas, to 
First church, Overton, Texas. 

James B. Van Vieck from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to the Georgetown, Tex- 
as, and Leander churches. 

Ike C. Barnett, Jr., is at 
lains School, OMS Box 
AFB, Texas. 

J. W. Bryson, formerly of 
Ark., has been installed as 
minister of the First 
Charles, La. 

William O. Rhoad, McDowell, Va., has 
succeeded John M. Duckwall, Winchester, 
Va., as minister of the Cedar Cliff, Cedar 
Creek, and Mt. Hope churches. 

William Brown from Fair Hope, Ala., 
to the Faith church, Guilford College, 
m &, 
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Howard G. Wiley from Beloit, Wisc., to 
Rt. 2, Mound, Minn. 

William A. Hadden from Hickory, Pa., 
to 1061 Greentree Rd., Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 

George F. Totten from Millington, 
Tenn., to 501 Grace Ave. (First church), 
Sevierville, Tenn. 

Robert C. Shaub is retiring as minister 
of the Clinton, Mass., church and on 
Nov. 1 will be at 105 Cranford Rd., Had- 
donfield, N. J. 

John L. Aalfs, formerly of Colcord, W. 
Va., has become minister of the Com- 
munity church, New Boston, N. H. 

Bruce E. Robinson from Mt. Hope, Ala., 


to Shade Gap, Pa.; where he serves the 
Bethany Parish. 

James Bennett, formerly of the Church 
of God, Lakemont, Pa., has become min- 
ister of the UPUSA church in Alexandria, 
Pa. 

Charles S. Poling of Wickenburg, Ariz., 
is serving as interim minister of the 
First church, Phoenix. 

Roe B. Lewis, formerly of Phoenix, 
Ariz., has become education counselor to 
the Indians for the Board of National 
Missions. 

Deane Hendricks from Caledonia, 
Minn., to assistant minister of the Al- 
drich Ave. church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frederick R. Wilson, former missionary 
to Iran, has been named head of the of- 
fice of Broadcasting and Films for the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. 

Carl V. Herron, retiring after serving 
as executive secretary of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York for 18 
years, has been succeeded by Austin M. 
Warner. 


CAMPUS CHANGES 

Philip J. Lee, Jr., from Brooksville, 
Fla., to minister to Presbyterian students 
at the University of North Carolina. 

William W. Bloom from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas, succeeding Audrey Ells- 
worth, now DCE for the First church, 
Norman, Okla. 

Lawrence E. Doerr from Alpha Hill, 
Minn., to campus pastor of the United 
Campus Christian Fellowship, University 
farm campus, St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
Jack Borckardt, now director of the West- 
minster Foundation at the University of 
Michigan. 


DEATHS 


Francis H. Chapman, 89, of Charlotte, 
N. C., died Sept. 2. His last active service 
was in Savannah (Ga.) Presbytery before 
retirement in Zaleski, Ohio. 

Young Perry Scruggs, 76, Roanoke, Va., 
died Sept. 11. Much of his work in later 
years was teaching in Floyd, Va.; earlier 
he was principal of the Harris Mountain 
Mission Schools. 

Thomas N. McQuoid, Falconer, N. Y., 
died Sept, 12. 


PREACHING MISSION 

Tom B. Anderson of the First church, 
Lubbock, Texas, is participating in a 
Protestant preaching mission for the U. S. 
Air Force in the Far East this month and 
next. 


ORTHODOX CHURCH 

G. Aiken Taylor, editor of The Pres- 
byterian Journal, was the speaker at the 
opening of Westminster Seminary of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church this fall. 


MISSIONARY RETIREMENT 


The following have been honored with 
citations upon their retirement from serv- 
ice in the UPUSA church: the Ralph T. 
McLaughlins, 40 years in Egypt; the Jo- 
seph McNeills, 40 years in Cameroun and 
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Rio Muni, West Africa; the George w, 
Thornes, 34 years in Cameroun. 


LAITY 


Boyd A. Bell, former head of the De 
partment of Agriculture of Silliman Uni- 
versity, acting director of Silliman ex- 
tension service, and director of the Rural 
Life program in the Philippines, has been 
appointed by Phoenix Presbytery as di- 
rector of the Colorado River Indian reg- 
ervation program in Parker, Ariz. 

Helen T. Vass, Tampa, Fla., who served 
as head of the staff of the Board of 
Presbyterian, U. S., Women’s Work until 
the appointment of the new executive 
secretary, has become assistant to the 
regional director of Christian Education 
in South Carolina, with her office in the 
First church, Clinton. Her responsibili- 
ties will be chiefly in Bethel, Enoree, 
Piedmont and South Carolina Presby- 
teries. 

Mrs. E. G. Beckman, Hemingway, S. C., 
will also serve as assistant to the re 
gional director of South Carolina, or area 
director, with primary responsibilities in 
the four eastern presbyteries. 


RADIO 

A new Presbyterian, U. S., radio pro- 
gram, “Take Time for Thought,” features 
John A. Redhead, Jr., Greensboro, N. C., 
and William M. Elliott, Jr., Dallas, Tex- 
as. The taped programs are provided 
without charge for local stations. 

Union Seminary in Virginia is featur- 
ing over its station, WRFK-FM, a 10 
p. m. program of continuing education for 
Virginia ministers (and laymen) with 
John N. Thomas on “Karl Barth and 
Rudolf Bultmann,” Balmer H. Kelly on 
“Preaching and the Problems of Com- 
munication,” and William B. Oglesby, Jr. 
on “Pastoral Counseling.” The program is 
presented in cooperation with the Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches. 


HOME MISSIONS 

Officers and leaders of the Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., Home Mission Association are 
planning a Dec. 1 meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., Robert C. Pooley, Jr., Rome, Ga., is 
president and Olof Anderson, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Ky., is vice-president. 


CANADIAN MODERATOR 


Hugh Alexander McLeod, 
Knox United 


pastor of 
Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
was elected moderator of the United 
Church of Canada at its 19th biennial 
session. He succeeds Angus J. MacQueen 
of London, Ont. 
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